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BUI/IPER  FLORIDA  CROP 
CP  CELERY  OH  IvIAREET 

May  "be  cerved  Cooked  in  Delicious 
rishes  as  Well  as  Raw 


ti.A  D.  A. 


A  buiiper  crop  of  Elorida  celery  is  nov/  TDeiiig  laai'keted  throueiiout  the  United 
States.     Daring  the  four  months  of  Eetruary  through  May,  Elorida  is  the  important 
celery  producing  state,  shipping  aro-and  75  percent  of  the  nation's  supply  during 
these  months. 

But  this  year  Elorida  farmers  aiahitiously  planted  to  celery  a  thousand  acrej 
more  than  last  y^ar,   so  there's  an  unusual  supply  of  celery  on  the  market.  The 
peak  of  the  crop  canie  in  April  hut  plenty  of  it  is  still  flowing  north  and  west. 
Economists  predict  that  more  than  9000  carloads  of  celery  will  have  rolled  out  of 
the  st£,te  "by  June. 

Some  of  this  Elorida  celery  will  go  into  cold  storage  to  fill  the  hreach 
until  the  northern  supply  cones  along,  for  June  thro-j^h  Septem"ber  are  the  three 
slack  months  for  celery  growing.     So  thoiv->h  the  Florida  celery  farmer"  s  work 
practically  ends  this  month,  we'll  "be  enjoying  the  fruit  of  his  labors  for  some 
weeks  to  come. 
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Then  the  New  York  yJid  Michigan  crop  will  come  along  and  reach  its  peak  in 
October.    3y  llovember  California  growers  will  have  the  lead  and  in  December  it  will 
chiefly  be  California  celery  that  reaches  our  tables. 

Celery,  by  the  \.'ay,  is  one  of  the  most  e:cpensive  and  difficult  of  all  the 
vegetable  crops  to  raise. 

".Then  the  shrewd  shopper  buys  celery  she  examines  the  bunches  carefully  for 
color,   shape,   stsJk  length,  compactness,  and  signs  of  age  or  damag'e.     If  the 
stalks  are  wilted,   she  probably  won't  take  them. 

About  99  times  out  of  100  she  will  insist  on  well  blanched  celery,  for  with 
practically  all  varieties  blanching  makes  for  greater  tenderness  and  palatability . 
Celery  of  the  grade  called  U.  S.  Fancy  is  always  blanched  to  a  creamy  white. 

Until  recently  there  has  been  little  green  celery  on  the  market.     Two  green 
varieties  have  been  developed,  however,   that  are  fairly  tender  and  delicious  with- 
out blanching,  though  they  also  are  often  blanched.     In  their  natural  state  they 
are  a  veritable  grass  green,  mute  evidence  of  a  good  supply  of  vitamin  A,  and  since 
this  nutritive  gain  is  not  greatly  at  the  expense  of  flavor,  they  may  yet  become 
popular.     So  far  even  the  finest  green  stalks  could  not  be  classified  as  U.  S. 
Fancy  but  instead  as  U.  S.  l^'o .  1  Green. 

The  shopper  v/ill,  of  course,  examine  the  stalk  to  see  if  triere  are  any 
growth  cracks  in  the  branches.     If  the  cracks  affect  only  two  outer  branches  and 
aren't  more  than  a  half  inch  long,  they  need  not  especially  disturb  her.  Even 
U.  S.  Fancy  is  allov/ed  that  amount. 

The  length  of  the  celery  branches  is  another  indication  of  quality.  In  the 
U.  S.  Fancy  grade  the  outer  midrib — that  part  from  the  base  to  the  first  leaf 
node — must  not  be  less  than  5  inches  long.  U.  S.  No.  1  must  have  outer  midribs 
averaging  not  less  than  5  inches  in  length. 
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Another  defect  this  shopper  will  try  to  discover  is  pithiness.  Slio  can  pruss 
|i|firmly  on  the  stalks  to  see  if  they  seem  springy.     Or  she  can  give  a  hranch  a  twist 
to  see  if  it  shreds  and  reveals  a  distinctly  open  te:-.t\ire  with  air  spaces. 

Satisfied  as  to  the  outward  appearance  of  the  celery  "bunch,  the  shopper 
might  have  a  look  inside,  p-ulling  out  the  "branches  enough  to  see  if  there  is  a  seed 
stem  already  developed.    A  seed  stem  indicates  poor  flavor,   sometiraes  even  hitter- 
ness  and  a  fihrous  character.     Of  course,  that  stem  could  be  cooked,  not  entirely 
wasted,  hut  such  celery  is  pretty  poor  stuff. 

Pulling  aside  the  outer  stalks  should  also  reveal  any  evidence  of  black- 
heart  disease  or  of  insect  injury.     Blacklieart  appears  first  in  the  yo-jng  tender 
leaves  of  the  "neart  as  brownish  discolored  areas  around  the  leaf  margins  and  veins. 
These  areas  enlarge  and  finally  become  brownish  black, 

Cutworras  do  a  lot  of  damage  to  celery.     If  the  bunch  is  U.  S.  Pancy  it  will 
be  guiltless  of  worms.     C'^rtainly  the  heart  will  never  have  been  visited  by  a 

worm,  and  at  worst  not  more  than  two  of  the  outer  branches  will  show  evidence  of 
any  past  vistation.     sometimes  celery  is  trimmed  down  to  hearts  and  sold  minus  the 
coarser  stalks.     These  outer  stales  may  tnen  be  tied  into  bmaches  and  sold 
separately  for  soups  and  stews. 

Occasionally  those  outer  stalks  are  sacrificed  com.pletely  to  develop  an 

especially  fine  product.     It's  done  this  way.     Dov/n  in  a  refrigeration  plant  the 

crates  of  celery  selected  for  this  treat^aent  are  put  together  and  subjected  to  a 

temperature  that  will  encourage  molds  to  develop.     The  crates  finally  are  a  mass 

of  mold.    V.laen  the  proper  stage  is  reached  the  celery  is  vi^ashed,  and  the  outer 

moldy  stalks  and  leaves  are  trimmed  av/ay.     Only  the  hearts  are  left,  v/ith  an  extra 

nutty  flavor  added  to  their  cri'spness.     This  is  not  a  common  commercial  practice, 

hoY/ever . 

The  nutritionist  is  interested  in  celery  chiefly  as  a  rich  soui'ce  of  cal- 
cium.   People  vi/ho  are  concerned  with  food  only  as  a  source  of  gustatory  pleasure 
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prize  it  for  its  texture  and  flavor,  especially  raw. 

port-ianately  it  keeps  so  well  that  i.^uch  of  it  can  be  oaten  raw.    But  there 
are  always  the  tops  and  usually  the  coarser,  older  stalks  which  are  better  cooked. 

Celery  tops  can  be  chopped  fine  and  put  into  a  meat  or  a  salmon  loaf  to 
give  it  a  more  piquant  flavor.     Tops  can  always  be  cooked  with  the  stalks  for 
soups.     'kTnenever  there  are  more  to-ps  than  can  be  used  at  once,  they  can  be  washed 
thoroughly,  then  dried  and  put  away  in  a  paper  sack  for  fut'ure  use  in  such  dishes 
as  Cleat  loaf. 

Some  cooks  like  to  lay  a  spray  of  celery  leaves  on  top  of  a  roast  while  it 
is  cooking. 

If  the  celery  is  to  be  cooked  it  should  be  atarted  in  boiling  salted  water. 
As  some  of  the  vitamins  and  minerals  cock  out  into  the  v/ater,  this  water  should  not 
be  discarded.     So  it's  a  good  idea  to  use  as  small  a  quantity  of  water  as  is  safe 
to  prevent  it  boiling  dry.     Vfnen  the  celery  is  tender  (that  doesn't  mean  cooked 
to  pieces!)  it  may  be  seasoned  v.'ith  butter  or  meat  drippings  and  served.     Or  it 
may  be  added  to  a  white  sauce. 

Geleiy  is  advantageously  combined  with  aji  equal  quantity  of  turnips  or 
carrots.     It's  good  with  tomatoes  also — about  2  cups  of  cut  celery  simmered  v/ith 
a  quart  of  tomatoes  20  minutes  or  so. 

Celery  is  e::cellent  in  a  stirffing  for  the  less  tender  roasting  pieces  such 
as  shoulder — say  2  cups  of  cooked  celery  pieces  and  leaves  with  2  cups  stale 
bread  cr"ambs,  some  onion,  butter,  salt,  and  pepper. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  ways  of  conserving  the  coarse  outer  stalks  of 
this  vegetable  delicacy. 
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HOIviEl.'lAKERS  MOBILIZE 
THEIR  CAl^IlTIi^G  EQUlPMlilLTT 


Canning  time  Is  just  around  the  corner.' 

The  huffetings  of  lusty  spring  rains  and  the  radiance  of  spring  suns  have 
prodded  gardens  into  luxurious  grov/th.     Over  much  of  the  country,  asparagus,  snap 
"beans,  peas  and  the  like  are,  or  soon  -will  he,  coming  on  faster  than  the  family  and 
the  neighhors  can  eat  them. 

Now  is  the  time  to  decide  what  and  how  much  to  can  during  this  growing 
season  to  insure  a  well  halanced  and  varied  diet  the  year  round.     Canned  foods  are 
at  their  "best  the  first  year.     So  it's  economy  to  can  only  what  the  family  can  use 
"between  now  and  next  spring. 

And-  for  economy  of  time  a  person  doesn't  want  to  v/ait  until  canning  morning 
to  get  equipment  ready, 

THE  STEAlvI  PRESSURE  C.m'ER  is  the  apparatus  which  first  needs  to  he  consid- 
ered.     It  is  an  absolutely  essential  piece  of  equipment  for  safe  canning  of  nonacid 
foods.    And  nonacid  foods  include  all  the  vegetahles  except  tomatoes,  rhuharh,  ripe 
pimientos  and  pickled  heets,   and  all  the  meats. 

"It  may  take  6  hours  or  more  at  hoiling  temperature  (212°)  to  kill  certain 
dangerous  hacteria, "  reads  Bulletin  I762  on  "Home  Canning  of  Eruits,  Vegetahles, 
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and  Meats,"  written  "by  specialists  in  the  B^oreau  of  Home  Economics  in  Washington, 
y  and  pu"blished  last  fall.     But  at  2^0°  in  the  steam  pressure  canner,  they  may  he 
destroyed  in  30  minutes.    Under  home  canning  conditions,  without  this  steam  pres- 
sure canner,  many  stubborn  and  dangerous  "bacteria  may  never  he  killed. 

Recent  research  on  canning  costs  have  shown  that  if  fairly  large  quantities 
of  food  are  canned,   special  equipment  such  as  the  pressure  cooker  add  very  little 
to  the  cost  per  container,  over  the  period  of  time  during  which  it  is  used. 

So  the  woman  who  intends  to  can  vegetables  or  meats  but  has  no  pressure 
equipment  would  do  well  to  consider  getting  it  before  the  canning  season  is  upon 
her. 

Home  economists  consider  IS  to  30-c^uart  capacity  canners  the  most  economical 
sizes  for  home  use.     Those  for  more  than  30  quarts  are  too  heavy  for  a  woman  to 
lift.     Smaller  ones  are  intended  for  meal  cooking  rather  than  for  canning,  and  hold 
only  a  few  jars  at  a  time.     Worse  yet,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  operate  such 
small  ones  to  prevent  fluctuation  in  pressure  during  the  processing  period, 

A  temperamental  zigzag  of  pressure  is  bad  for  any  product  being  canrisd,  for 
it  results  in  liquid  being  drawn  out  of  glass  jars.     The  result  is  loss  of  food 
value,  and  some  of  the  vegetable  or  m«at  inside  the  cans  being  left  high  and  dry 
to  lose  flavor  and  darken  during  storage. 

As  to  the  material  of  these  steam  pressure  canners,  either  aluminum  or 
steel  is  satisfactory.     It's  immaterial  whether  the  top  is  held  on  by  lugs,  clamps, 
or  a  strong  band.     The  chief  concern  of  the  purchaser  should  be  to  get  a  strongly 
built  piece  of  equipment,  with  the  top  held  on  tightly  enough  that  there  can  be  no 
leakage  of  steam.     The  top  must  of  course  be  fitted  with  an  air  outlet  or  petcock, 
a  safety  valve,  and  a  pressure  gage.     The  petcock  and  safety  valve  are  sometimes 
combined, 
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If  you  already  own  a  pressure  canner  it  would  "be  a  good  idea  to  inspect  it 
carefully  to  see  that  it  is  in  good  condition.     The  safety  valvo  must  he  clean  and 
in  working  order.    As  valve  ccnstracticn  varies  T/ith  the  different  mai-ces,  you'll 
need  to  follo-.r  the  man^af  acturer '  s  clesoiing  instructions. 

Openings  to  the  petcock  and  the  pressure  gage  also  must  he  clean.     Tho  pres- 
sure gage  itself  ought  to  he  checked  against  a  reliahle  master  gage  to  sec  that  it 
is  registering  accurately,  for  so  long  as  the  gage  works  properly  the  po\Tnd-prcs- 
sure  indicates  the  temperature  inside  the  kettle. 

If  no  master  g?,ge  is  availaole,  you  can  test  the  pressure  gage  with  a 
majiimum  thermometer.     It's  much  less  exoensive  th^n  the  master  gage™ costs  ahout 
$3.     To  test  with  this  thermometer,   set  it  into  a  hottle  or  some  such  container  to 
protect  it  and  hold  it  upright.    Fat  the  "oottle  on  a  rack  in  the  canner,  exhaust 
the  air  from  the  canner,  and  run  the  pressure  up  to  10  pounds.     Then  hring  the 
pressure  down  to  zero  and  read  the  thermometer.     The  mercury  column  of  the  maximum 
thermometer  will  stay  at  the  highest  point  reached  during  the  test  period.  Then 
run  a  second  test  at  I5  pounds  pressure. 

Temperature  and  steam  pressure  rise  and  fall  together.    "When  the  temperature 
reaches  250°      ,  the  gage  sho-uld  register  I5  pounds  of  pressure.     1/fhen  it's  2^C°F., 
pressure  should  he  10  pounds.     These  figures  arc  for  altitudes  up  to  2,000  feet, 
Per  each  3-dditional  2,000  feet,  another  pound  of  pressure  should  he  added  for  those 
t  omp  oratur  e  s ♦ 

If  the  presff'are  gage  is  more  than  3  pounds  off,  the  hest  thing  to  do  is  to 
h.ave  a  new  gage  put  in,  as  for  example,  when  the  maximum  thermometer  registers  250° 
"but  the  pressure  gage  shows  less  than  12  or  more  than  Ig  pounds. 

Satisfied  th^t  safety  valve  and  pressure  gage  are  ahove  reproach,  you  night 
examine  the  surfaces  which  form  the  closure  hetween  the  pot  and  the  cover  to  see 
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that  they  are  clean  and  smooth.    You  can't  expect  the  cover  to  stick  tightly  to 
the  pot  if  edges  are  dirty  or  surfaces  rough.    Abrasives  sh-mld  never  he  used  to 
clean  these  edges,  for  fear  of  malcing  them  rough.    Use  care,  too,  not  to  dent  them. 

CIITITIWC-  CONTAIKZRS  are  the  next  group  to  raohilize  for  those  approaching 
canning  operations.     If  you  use  glass  jars,  you'll  want  to  take  a  census  of  your 
empty  ones,  to  find  out  how  many  are  available,  how  many  new  ones  you'll  need  to 

If  they  are  the  lightning-type  modified  mas-^n  Jars,  you'll  need  to  test  each 
wire  clamp  to  see  the.t  it  is  tight.     You  can  easily  slip  the  wire  out  and  tighten 
it  "by  pressing  down  the  middle  with  your  thumbs,  then  snap  it  back  into  place. 

If  you  have  the  automatic-,   self-,  or  vacuum- sealing  type  of  jar,  that  may 
mean  new  ru.bber  rings,  or  caps  with  new  gaskets. 

When  large  qmntities  of  food  are  to  be  canned  in  the  home,  there's  a  good 
deal  to  be  said  for  tin  cans.     They  won't  break,  they  take  up  less  room  in  the 
canner  than  do  glass  jars,  processing  them  takes  less  time,  they  can  be  p!}.unged 
into  cold  water  as  soon  as  they  come  from  the  processor  so  as  to  stop  the  cooking 
at  once.     And  there  can  be  no  loss  of  liquid  during  the  processing,  whereas  with 
even  the  best  handling  of  glass  jars,   there  is  some  loss.     But  tin  cans  cannot  be 
used  very  successfully  a  second  time. 

Of  course,  use  of  tin  cans  moans  a  sealing  maching — and  a  good,  strongly 
built  one  at  that. 

With  pressure  cooker  and  cans  in  readiness,  one  of  those  bright  mornings  you 
can  go  at  canning  your  garden  surplus  with  no  loss  of  timo. 

 B  
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GOOD  STEAI^^ERHY  TEAR; 
PLEHTY  EOR  PRESERVING 


Strawl)erries  are  having  their  inning  this  year.    Boxes  of  the  "bright  red 
"berries  in  their  green  caps  now  line  the  market  shelves  and  grace  the  carts  of  the 
street  vendors.     And  prospects  are  fine  for  their  continuing  to  he  availahle 
throughout  much  of  the  country  up  to  July,     So  the  person  who  is  fond  of  this  fruit 
should  he  ahle  to  eat  it  this  year  to  his  heart's  content, 

Florida  hegan  the  season  "by  raising  a"bout  2'^  percent  more  stravir"berries  than 
last  year.     Louisiana  followed  a  hit  tard-ily  because  of  frosts  but  rallied  to  the 
tune  of  50c  to  oOO  cars  of  herries  a  veek— which  brought  that  state's  total  up  a 
shade  above  normal. 

With  the  advent  of  May  came  strawberries  from  Alabama,   California,  Arizona, 
and  then  North  Co.rolina,    And.  now  as  the  crop  from  those  states  is  tapering  off 
'^ome  berries  from  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and  "Virginia,   though  j'lrkansas  isn't  figuring 
as  prom.inently  in  the  strawberry  picture  as  she  usually  does, 

^Vnd  here's  advice  for  the  woman  v:ho  wants  to  put  up  some  strawberry  pre- 
serves and  jam.     The  time  to  buy  for  such  purposes  is  when  picking  in  the  nearest 
strawberry-  area  is  the  heaviest. 
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As  the  season  in  any  given  section  opens,  inevita"bly  quite  a  few  green 

"berries  are  picked.  And  as  the  crop  dvjindles,  lioxes  will  have  some  that  are  over- 
ly 

ripe,   the  tail-end  of  the  supply.     Eat  the  terries  raw  during  these  two  periods. 

Then  watch  for  prices  of  local  "berries  to  come  down.     When  the  supplj^  is 
heaviest  they  often  sag  to  between  $2  and  $2.5'"'  for  a  2U-auart  crat3.     If  your 
state  isn't  a  straw'berry  state,  watch  the  shipments  from  the  nearest  producing 
areas.     Prices  for  you,  of  course,  pro"babl;'-  won't  get  quite  so  low. 

The  eastern  and  mid-western  crop  will  "be  ushered  in  the  last  of  this  month, 
may"be  earlier  if  weather  is  warm  enough  and  the  rains  are  encouraging.     The  states 
which  come  to  the  shipping  front  then  will  "be  iVlaryland,   Delaware,  Kentucky,  New 
Jersey,  Missouri,  and  southern  Indiana  and  Illinois.     Tor  the  late  supplies,  in 
J'one  and  early  July,  we  must  look  to  the  --estorn  and  north  central  states;  Oregon 
and  Washington,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  and  Ohio.     The  west  coast  states 
grow  enough  for  themselves  right  along,  "beginning  almost  as  soon  as  the  Florida 
shipping  season  does  and  continuing  through  July, 

^'i.fter  mid-July  all  any  section  will  get  will  "be  fruit  from  local  patches  of 
ever-'bearing  plants,  berries  picked  for  a  more  or  less  select  trade  and  selling  at 
fairly  high  prices.     Such  strawberries  are  now  grown  from  coast  to  coast,  mostly 
near  metropolitan  centers,  and  can  be  found  on  the  market  straight  through  into 
October. 

In  washing  strawberries  don't  let  the  water  from  the  faucet  play  on  them. 
They  are  too  tender  to  stand  such  treatment.     Instead,  put  them  into  a  bo\7l  of 
water  and  then  lift  them  out  of  the  water  with  fingers  somewhat  apart  to  act  as  a 
strainer.     The  sand  and  soil  on  the  berries  will  settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  con- 
tainer.   For  that  reason  don't  pour  the  water  off  the  berries.    Unless  they  are 
quite  dirty,  two  such  rinses  are  us'oally  sufficient. 

Put  them  into  a  colander  or  some  such  utensil  to  drain.     Then  remove  the 
caps.  It's  true  that  particles  of  dirt  lodged  underneath  the  cap  cling  m.ore  per- 
sistently than  they  do  elsewhere.    But  it's  better  to  rinse  an  extra  time  than  to 
remove  the  cap  first, 
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Above  oil  thine^-s,  don't  let  st-ouvbeiT i^s  stcUid  in  water  to  lose  color  ^nd 
flavor.     Ii  yo\i  v/r.nt  to  sweeten  the  berriris  before  service;  then,  cut  them  in 
halves,  or  c.io;;;  rather  tlian  cmsh  tn^n  so  as  to  koeo  tr.em  as  attractive  as  i:ossible« 

jiTi-jricans  need  few  s'-igoGstio/iS  as  to  ways  of  sorviru^  strawberries.  This 
fruit  has  so  lon;'^  been  a  favorite  that  each  family  has  its  own  pet  dishes.  For 
breal-cfast  there  i.-ia,/  be  a  rin^  of  the  freshly  washed,  uncapoed  berries  around  a 
little  cone  of  Towdured  sugar.    Or  the  berries  nay  £,'race  the  morning  dish  of 
cereal.     Tor  luiich  -jerhaps  they  are  in  a  fruit  salad  -with  bananas  or  fresh 
pineapole.  ?or  desserts — in  gelatins,  ice  creains,  ices,  Bavr.rian  crerjTi,  castcrd, 
or  folded  into  -..hipped  creaa,  or  sweetened  and  used  for  a  cake  sauce.    Ju3t  plain 
strawberries  and  creaia  are  most  satisfying  to  some  people. 

Strawberry  short  cake  is  a  perennial  favorite,  of  course.     Another  delicious 
pastry  is  fresh  stra.wberry  pis  or  tarts — a  flalry-  crust  filled  with  large,  selected 
uncooked  berries,  and  a  clear  stra.wberry  sauce  poured  over  them.     To  maize  the 
sauce,  cook  up  small  berries  and  strain  them  through  cheese  cloth.     Sweeten,  then 
thicken  the  Juice  sli,-'htly  witn  corn  sta.rch,  not  flour.     Flour  would  make  it 
cloudy.     Add  some  butter  to  give  a  brilliant,  glazed  look  to  the  sauce,  and  a 
pinch  of  salt. 

Then  there's  strawberry  chiffon  uie! 

The  season' c  s"  .r.lus  ca..  be  used  for  preserves  and  Jam,  the  finest  berries 
for  preserves,  the  smaller  for  jaiu. 

H-:.ct  is  the  arch  enemy  of  color  and  flavor  in  strawberries;  so  preserving 
methods  use  the  iuinimvun  of  cooking.  Th-^,  B"areau  of  Home  Economics  suggests  three 
different   processes.     For  all  mothcds  3  poimds  of  prepared  fruit  at  a  time  is  about 

the  maximum  for  best  results. 

Proceeding  according  to  I.Iethod  1  you  would  use  a  po-uid  of  sugar  for  each 
pound  of  the  berries,  and  combine  the  two  in  alternate  layers,  then  let  them  stand 
8  to  10  hours  before  cooking.    Wovater  should  be  added,  as  the  sugar  draws  enough 
liquid  out  of  the  fruit.     As  soon  as  they  are  ready  boil  them  rapidly  15  or  20 
minutes  or  -jintil  tue  sir-ap  is  rather  thick.    You'll  need  to  stir  it  occasionally 
but  carefully  so  as  not  to  break  the  berries. 
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Method  2  utilizes  r.mall  "beri'ies  for  juice  to  pour  over  the  choice  fruit. 
Crush  these  small  berries  and  cook  them  about  3  ninut^'S,   stirrin.™  constantly. 
Strain.    Jot  each  pound  of  the  bi^:  berries  tal:e  l/k  cup  of  this  juice  and  1  pound 
of  sugar.    Heat  the  sugar  anc  th'3  juice  slowly  until  the  sugar  dissolves,  then 
drop  the  large  berries  into  the  sirup  and  siirrer  J)  to  ^  minutes.  Then  boil  rapidly 
IC  to  15  minutes  or  until  the  fruit  is  somev.'hat  clear.  Remove  the  scum  a.nd  let  the 
preserves  stand  over  ni'^ht  in  the  kettle.     The  ne::t  nornin-""  fill  hot  sterilized 
jars  three-fourths  iu].l  of  the  drained,  berries,  vdthout  re-heating  them.  Then 
boil  the  Gin;.p  rapidly  until  it  is  fairly  thick,  pour  over  the  berries,  anr  seal. 

Method  3>   sun  preserving,  cpn't  be  sati sf actorily  used  unless  the  sunshine 
is  hot  enough  to  ca.use  rapid  evaporation.     Tor  each  ;j^;jund  of  choice  berries  take 
1  pound  sugar  and  1  tee  spoon  lemcn  juice,    prepare  a  strav/berry  sinap  from  smaller 
fruits  and  sagar  as  in  Method  2,  acd  tho  berries  and  simmer  3  "to  5  minutes.  Then 
drain  off  the  sirup  and  put  the  berries  on  shallov/  enamel ed  pans  or  china  platters. 
Soil  the  sirup  10  m.inutes,  lontil  it  is  foirl^-  thick,  remove  the  scum,  add  the 
lemon  juice,  and  pour  the  sirup  over  the  berrios,     Ccver  with  a  window  glass 
propped  up  l/U  inch  from  the  plate.     S"Cji  for  2  or  3  d-^^-^s,  until  the  sirup  has 
jellied,  turning  the  berries  over  cvorjr  da^,".    Without  re-hoating,  put  the  pre- 
serves into  hot  sterilized  jars,  and  seal. 

Tor  jam.s,   stra'-vberry  and  rhubarb  make  a  fine  combination,  usin^  equnl 
weights  of  the  two.     Strav.'berry  and  fresh  pineapple  togetlier  also  make  a  deli- 
cious jam,  v/ith  h^lf  as  m-uch  pineapple  as  strawberries.    The  pineapple  should  be 
boiled  10  minutes  with  an  eq-vil  v.uight  of  ffi-:?.r,  bef  rc  the  strawberries  a.nd 
their  q^uota  of  sugar  are  added. 

The  dietitian  is  interested  in  t'".e  strav/berry  chiefly  as  a  source  of 
vitamin  C.     It  ranlcs  alon.^  vdth  the  citrus  frij.it  s — aj'.ong  the  important  sources  of 
this  essential  vitamin. 
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EZFRirrSRA.TION  ESPEClAIiY  IIviTOHTANT 
EOR  LlEkT  ilTD  miRY  PRODUCTS 

With  food  prices  inching  upward  from  month  tc  month,   it  beconies  increasing- 
ly important  that  none  nf  the  food  we  "bu--  should  go  to  waste  "because  of  spoilage. 
And  there's  no  single  piec^^  of  hom.e  equipment  quite  sr  helpful  in  food  preservation 
as  the  refrigerator.     Especially  in  the  good  old  summertime. 

Th=^  coldest  spot  of  that  refrigerator  sho-ald  1=?  dedicated  to  dairy  products 
and  meat.     Both  ought  to  have  a  temperature  of  h^'^F.,  or  "below  especially  if  they 
arc  to  "to  kppt  more  than  2^  hours. 

There  the  coldest  spot  is  depends  upon  the  construction  of  the  refrigerator 
in  the  iee  refrigerator,   if  the  metal  piece  helow  the  ice  tilts  lack,   the  coldest 
place  will  "be  somewhere  in  line  with  the  do^m  current  from  the  opening  in  the  hack. 
Wr.eve  there  are  two  m.etal  sections  separa.ted  ly  a  space  across  the  center,   the  cold 
air  will  drop  down  tlie  reenter  cf  the  cahinet. 

In  n.  mechanical  refrigerator,   the  coldest  spot  will  "be  directly  "below  the 
freezing  unit .     Most  mechnnical  refrigerators,  however,  r'rovidc  space  for  milk 
"bottles  "beside  the  freezing  unit  instead  of  "below.     Though  this  isn't  the  coldest 
place,   in  the  well  insulated  ca"binet  it  prola"bly  is  cold  enough. 

Then,  too,   som.e  ca'binets  are  so  uniform  in  temperature  hecause  of  the  way 
the  air  currents  move  that  there's  onl;/  a  degree  or  two  of  variation  within  the 
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food  compartment.     In  others  there  ma^  "be  as  much  as  eight  degrees  variation.  If 
you  are  in  an  experimental  raood  vou  might  test  your  OTm  refrigerator  to  see  nhat 
variation  it  shov7s  and  determine  evactly  where  the  coldest  place  is, 

iviilk  and  cream  "bottles  should  be  ke-pt  covered,  "because  milk  is  hy  nature 

I      too  hospita"ble  to  passing  odors  and  oacteria  for  its  ovm  good.     Desserts  made  of 
milk  or  cream,  and  creamed  vegeta/cle  and  meat  dishes  require  the  same  treatment  as 
the  milk  itself.    All  should  frigerator's  coldest  area,  and  all  should 

"be  covered.     Butter  should  "be  kept  in  its  oiled  paper  covering  inside  its  "box — or 
"better  yet  in  a  covered  "butter  dish.    All  fats  should,  of  course,  "be  kept  covered 
because  of  their  v;ay  of  taking  up  odors.     Lard  and  oils,  however,  needn't  be  in 
an  e  specialise  cold  place. 

Oiled  paper  makes  a  good  covering  for  containers  if  there  is  no  cap  or  lid 
available.     A  square  of  the  paper  fitted  over  the  top  of  the  container  and  held 
do-Ti  with  a  rub'jer  band  is  quite  satisfactory. 

In  som.e  ice  refrigerators  you  can  find  butter  and  mi].k  bottles  nestling 

I  I  against  the  block  of  ice — a  practice  frowned  upon  both  by  engineers  and  by  home 
economists:  the  engineers,  because  the  presence  of  any  food  in  with  the  ice  inter- 
feres with  the  free  circulation  of  air  along  all  sides  of  the  ice,   and  ma.y  raise 
the  temperature  of  the  cabinet;  the  home  economists,  for  this  same  reason  and  also 
"because  it  puts  butter,   the  very  product  that  is  most  easily  contaminated  by  odors, 
m  the  most  odorous  spot.     You  see,  as  the  warmer  air  currents  return  to  the  block 
of  ice  they  carry  with  them  a  load  of  odors  from  the  various  foods.     These  collect 
m  the  film  of  melting  ice  and  run  down  the  drain  and  are  carried  away.     Tnic,  the 
milk  bottle  may  be  well  capped  and  the  butter  in  a  covered  dish  so  as  not  to  take  up 

>♦  odors.     But  too  many  times  a  housewife  sets  the  butter  in  its  thin  oiled  paper  right 

on  the  ice  cake,  where  it  is  in  that  odor  laden  film  of  moisture. 

In  the  case  of  the  mechanical  refrigerator , odors  collect  in  the  frost  on 
the  evaporator,   so  that  when  the  machine  is  defrosted  they  are  carried  along  with 
the  water  into  the  defrosting  pan. 
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Occasionally  a  "thrifty"  housewife  wraps  the  ice  for  her  refrigerator  in 
ncv/spapers .     If  all  she  wants  is  to  have  ice  to  cut  into  drinks,  this  is  le^^itimate. 
^3ut  If  her  wish  is  to  keep  food  in  the  cabinet  in  ^'ood  condition  she  is  working 
against  that  end.     In  an  ire  refrigerator  you  can't  get  a,  cool  caoinet  without 
melting  ice,  and  heat  in  the  food  and  in  the  cohinet  cannot  he  so  easily  trans- 
ferred to  wrapped  ice.     Also  vagrant  odors  cannot  then  "be  readily  ahsorhcd. 

Meats  require  as  :Tiuch  care  as  does  milk.    Before  they  arc  -out  into  the 
refrigerator  the  wrapping  par)cr  should  he  re.rioved,  a.s  a  possible  source  of 
contamination  in  the  cabinet.     Then,  too,  it  absorbs  meat  juices,  and  sticks  so 
tightly  to  the  meat  surface  that  air  cannot  get  at  it,   so  that  the  meat  will  spoil 
more  quickly, 

Fresh  meat  should  never  be  tightly  covered  in  storage.     Home  economists 
advise  putting  it  onto  a  shallow  dish  and  setting  it  into  the  refrigerator,  with  at 
most  no  m.ore  than  a  piece  of  ciled  paper  laid  on  top,  not  ^-/rapped  around  it.  The  cut 
surface  of  fresh  meat  is  already  so  moist  th^t  it  is  particularly  susceptible  to 
contaraination.    A  little  drying  out  doesn't  especially  affect  palatability  and 
does  slow  up  spoilage. 

If  the  meat  pieces  are  small — as  vdth  steaks  and  cho-ps — they  can  be  put  into 
the  freezing  unit  of  a  miccx'xa.nical  refrigerator  unless  ice  cubes  are  too  m.uch  in 
demand. 

A  gcod  n.ile  is  to  buy  micat  as  near  as  possible  to  the  tim^e  it  is  to  be 
prepared.     There  may  be  as  much  as  6  percent  loss  in  meat  weight  in  som.e  types  of 
home  refrigerators  in  2h  hours.     It  depends  urjon  the  refrigerator  you  have,  as  well 
as  upon  the  size  of  the  meat  loiece,  the  extent  of  the  cut  surface  exposed,  a-nd  the 
arao-cjit  of  fat  on  it. 
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With  chopped  or  ground  meats,  like  hamburger  and  fresh  sausa{;^e,  good 
refrigeration  is  douoly  important.     Such  meats  are  usually  made  from  small  pieces, 
*and  as  such  have  had  greater  chances  of  contamination  in  the  meat  market.     And  the 
very  act  of  grinding  a  meat  m.eans  increased  possihility  of  contamanat ion.  Grinding 
releases  meat  juices.     It  distributes  whatever  "bacteria  m^y  he  present.     It  gives 
bacteria  a  larger  surface  to  grovf  u-eon.  Hence,   such  meats  should  he  cooked  soon. 

Once  meat  has  been  cooked,   it  is  more  easily  stored.     It,  too,  must  be 
kept  cold  and  used  soon,  but  it  may  be  covered  to  prevent  drying  out.     If  you  have 
left  over  meat  pieces  and  plan  to  dice  or  grind  them  for  dinner  the  next  day,  put 
them  into  a  covered  dish  and  cut  or  grind  them  shortly  before  they  arc  needed. 
If  the  ground  or  diced  meat  is  not  to  be  reheated,  this  is  especially  important. 
Diced  and  ground  meats  spoil  more  quickly  than  do  large  sections  of  meat. 

Cured  meat  won't  spoil  easily,  but  the  fat  in  it  can  get  rancid  and  it 
can  become  a  medium  for  growth  of  molds.    Bacon  gets  soft  and  flabby  and  develops 
an  undesirable  fl'AVor  and  odor  if  it  is  kept  in  too  v/arm  a  place.     It  may  even 
become  moldy.    Bacon  mold,  however,  is  not  toxic,   so  that  it  can  be  scraped  off  and 
the  bacon  used.     Sliced  bacon  deteriorates  in  palatability  if  it  is  kept  too  long 
in  the  ordinary  refrigerator. 

In  arranging  food  containers,  avoid  having  them  so  close  together  that  air 
ran't  circulate  between  them.    A  shelf  crowded  with  sacks  and  other  containers  can 
block  the  passage  of  cold  air  to  the  sections  below. 

 BH  


